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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Ml\fO"UI\iCEIZEIMT:     At  this  time  Station  presents  neighbor  Thompson  and  his 

Primer  for  Tovrn  Farmers.     To  judge  from  iir.  Thompson's  recent  correspondence, 
a  good  D.an:/  of  you  folks  liave  bo^n  thinking  it  was  about  time  he  said  sometMng 

about  weeds.     So  today  he's  going  to  talk  about  weed  control  and  he  brings  you 

the  latest  recommendations  of  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  111  right, 
Neighbor. 


\Then  troublesome  weeds  are  mentioned,  I  alwa;)'s  think  of  the  story  about 
a  man  who  had  some  real  troubles. 

A  party  of  tourists,   so  the  story  goes,  were  traveling  through  the  hills 
of  northern  Arkansas.     As  the5-  rounded  a  sharp  curve  at  the  foot  of  a  very  steep 

ridge  they  narrowly  escaped  running  over  a  white.jnan  who  was  endeavorir^  more 

or  less  profanely  to  un\7rap  himself  from  a  tangle  consisting  of  mule,  harness 

and  double  shovel  cultivator.     The  tourists  pulled  up  and  inquired  what  had 
happened. 

"Gosh  durn  it,  stranger, " "replied  the  native,  regaining,  his  feet,  "[That's 

the  third  time  this  season  that  me  and  the  zvxle  have  fell  out  of  that  pesky  corn 
patch. " 

At  any  rate  most  of  us  can  figlit  weeds  with  both  feet  solidly  on  the 
ground.    However,  this  thought  didn't  seem  to  make  Bob  Sawyer  any  more  cheerful 
when  I  sprung  it  on  him  yesterday.     Bob  took  a  long  trip  this  spring  and  he's 
quite  a  bit  behind  with  his  home  work. 

"Weeds  are  like  bad  habits,"  Bob  says,  with  that  sadder-but-wi ser  look. 
"They  are  little  things  at  first  and  easy  to  control.     But  if  they  once  get  hold, 
it  takes  a  lot  of  determination  and  a  lot  of  energy  to  get  rid  of  them." 

And  I  think  that's  a  pretty  good  v/ay  to  put  it.     So  much  depends  on  the 
wa;>"  you  manage.     If  v/eeds  are  allowed  to  go  to  seed  year  after  year  or  if  they 
get  a  head  start  on  you  early  in  the  season  and  then  if  you  shouLcL  iiave  a  spell 
of  rainy  weather,  you're  headed  right  for  trouble,  and  there's  noticing  to  do 
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"but  tc  arm  yo"arself  e.ad  pre;jare  for  war. 

One  of       nei^liiDcrs  ¥/r.o  likes  to  aa.l:e  s;peeciies  once  ^ot  rather  oratorical 
on  the  subject  of  weeds  at  a  garden  cluh  meeting. 

"Weeds  are  rohhers,"  he  orated.     "Weeds  are  the  tandits  of  our  gardens. 
Weeds  ahsorc  the  moisture  that  is  needed  by  the  good  plants;  weeds  steal  the 
plant  food  that  you  place  in  the  soil  to  feed  your  plants;  and  if  you  let  weeds 
grow  they  will  shade  and  crowd  out  practically  every  desirahle  plant  you  h^ve  in 
your  garden,  " 

I  thought  that  was  a  rather  effective  speech.     I  can  think  of  lots  worse 
things  to  S3,y  about  weeds,  hut  prohaoly  a  garaen  cluh  meeting  isn't  the  place  to 
say  them. 

W.R.B.,  my  friend  and  well-known  garden  adviser,   tells  me  thatiiiere  is 
no  one  best         of  controlling  weeds.     When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  most 
effective  methods  are  based  on  the  application  of  what  is  commoiily  known  as 
good  old-fashioned  elbow  grease. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  prevent  weeds  from  going  to  seed,  and  you  may 
soon  get  your  soil  free  from  the  seeds  of  most  weeds.     This  is  important,  hut 
unfortunately  it  is  not  perfect.     Some  kinds  of  weed  seeds  will  remain  in  the 
ground  for  years,  so  occasionally  when  you  are  least  exipecting  anything  to 
happen  you  may  have  a  brand  new  weed  crop  to  contend  with, 

"I  presume  there  are  aoout  50  ways,  all  told,  that  various  weed  seeds- 
scatter,"  W.E.B,  remarked  at  one  of  our  recent  get-togethers,"    Wlierever  there  is 

waste  ground  about  your  premises  which  grows  up  in  weeds  you  have  a  real  problem. 

The  wind  will  doubtless  scatter  thousands  of  these  seeds  over  your  garden.  Some 
of  them  are  carried  by  the  sli detest  air  current,  dandelion  and  thistle  for 
example.    Many  of  them  also  will  stick  to  your  shoes  and  clotliing,   or  to  the 
hair  of    our  pet  dog  or  cat.    lirds  carry  thousands  of  seeds  and  drop  them  in 
your  flower  bed.    And  so  on  and  so  on, 

"However,"  he  concluded,"  ?.t  does  pay  to  prevent  weeds  from  seeding  in  so 
far  as  you  possibly  can.     Tha.t  way  you  ai  e  reducing  the  supply  of  seeds  to  the 
very  minimum. " 

Now  as  to  specific  m.ethods  of  concrolling  weeds  let's  take  cultivation- 
first,  because  it  is  the  most  important,     I  '11  tell  you  what  W.H.B.  has  to  saz^ 
ab  out  thi  s : 

"The  time  to  Id-ll  weeds,"  he  always  begins,"  is  just  about  the  time  the 
seeds  sprout;  or,  at  the  very  latest,  when  they  first  appear  above  ground.  If 
you  get  them  in  time  it  isn't  hard  to  kill  them.     Simply  stir  the  surface  soil 
thoroughly  on  a  dry  day  and  you'll  destroy  most  of  the  weeds  that  have  started. 
The  big  trouble  is  that  many  people  put  off  c^olt-.vating  and  hoeing  until  the 
weeds  get  a  good  start.    And  then  they  are  difficult  to  subdue,  especially  in 
case  of  rainy  weather. 
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"Ann^j.al  v/eeds  whi.ch  ^;row  readilj  iron  feeeds,  live  for  a  season  or  part  of 
a  Season  and  prod^ace  more  seeds,  are  the  easiest  to  destroj'j  as  a  rule,     ^ifaen  "ou 
coLie  to  some  of  the  perennial  weeds  and  certain  of  the  grasses  you  usually  have 
soinething  more  dj-ffic\\lt  to  deal  with. 

"Take  the  nut  grass  of  the  South,  for  exa^rple,  an^  thot  val^a|Uple  hay  and 
part-are,  Bermuda  Grass.     It  is  almost  iivi;poFsi''cle  to  eradicate  eith/one  of  them. 
Certain  clovers  are  also  very  persist&xit,  especially  in  strawherry  iDed^  or 
flower  "borders.  And  old- fashioned  quack  g,ra£F  presents  a  tough  proclem,  once  it 
gets  started  in  a  garden." 

liave  you  ever  tried  shsvxng  the  tops  of  weeds?  7?.Pi.3.  says  th?. s  is  effect- 
ive in  r.'i'^'.ny  cases,  "both  for  ccntrollir^  them  and  gradually  killing  them  out.  To 
he  most  effective  however,  the  work  of  cutting  o^"^  ^^-^^  tops  needs  to  he  done  fre- 
quently and  thoroughly. 

ITow  as  you  hno\7,  there  are  certain  chemicals  which  m^ay  ce  used  as  weed- 
killers, especially  in  walks  and  drives  and  other  place?  where  you  want  nothing 
that  is  green  to  grow.     There  are  oils,   sulpharic  acid,  common  salt,  and  certain 
of  the  arsenical  corn-pounds. 

According  to  W.R.B.  there  are  2  main  ohjections  to  m.ost  chem?.cals.  One 
is  that  ohey  are  expensive,  and  the  other  is  the  elemient  of  danger  often  attached 
to  their  use.    He  explains  that  sodium  arsenate  is  more  than  10  times  as  powerful 
as  common  salt  as  a  plant  poison.     Eut  its  use  is  not  widelj""  reconanended,  "because 
it  is  highly  -poisonous  to  animals  as  v/ell  a?  to  plants. 

All  in  all,  it  vdll  pa:"  to  "be  careful  a'^-out  usin,^  ch^.iicals  very  extensively. 
You  might  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiJTe,  at  \7ashing-ton,  if  you're  interested  in  getting  the  la-test  iniorm.ation 
on  chemical  weed-hillers. 

Department  of  Agriculture  specialists  are  telling  us  now  atout  another 
rpecial  way  of  getting  rid  of  our  worst  weeds.     Covering  such  weeds  aS  quack  grass 
and  morning  glories  vdth  paper  mialch  often  whips  these  v/eeds  in  a  single  season 
they  sac\-. 

According  to  W.R.B.  this  me"thod  requires  pains  talcing  ccj"e.     I-Ie  exiplains  it 
like  chis: 

"Take  ordinary  paper  m.ulch  like  that  used  for  mulching  garden  crops,"  he 
says,  lap  the  strips  of  paper  about  3  iiiches  at  the  edge  and  cement  them  together 

 so  th^.t  weeds  ha.ve  no  chance  to  m.ake  their  7!3j  th-rough  the  openings,  first, 

spade  or  cultivate  the  gro^and  and  level  it,   then  spread  tlie  paper  over  the  weedy 
portion  and  extend  it  2  or  3  f-^et  Dezvond  where  .any  of  the  weeds  are  found,  fasten 
the  edges  of  the  paper  "by    heaping  a  little  soil  over  them  ana  then  lay  stones 
or  strips  cf  wood  at  frequent  interv?ls  to  keep  the  paper  from  "blowing  away, 

"You  see,  the  paper  acts  as  a  roof.     It  ro"bs  the  weeds  underneath  it  of 
rainfall,  and  prevents  them  from  gettir^  s^anlight.     And  no  ordinary  plant  can 
survive  long  without  light  and  moi sture . " 
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"Of  co^arsG  you  will  lose  cliis  particular  -piece  of  grotiiid.  for  a  seo.son.  3at 
tliis  loss  -a--  prove  j)rof i t-^.tle  if  ^rou'ro  dealing  with  a  particularly  trouDlesome 
weed, " 

Covering  weeds  with  paper  mulch  seems  to  "be  more  effective  than  the  plan 
of  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil  cleanly  shaved  throughout  the  season,  W*E.iB* 
tells  u.e.     In  fact,  the  paper  mulch  method  is  well  adapted  for  use  on  small  areas, 
Bat  remanoer  that  it's  success  depends  upon  the  care  and  thoroughness.  ..with  which 
it  IS  carried  out. 

In  closing  may  I  repeat  again  W.P:.S. 's  most  enphatic  recommendation.  It 
is  this:     ',7e  can  save  a  great  amovjit  of  annoyance  with  weeds  in  the  garden  if  the 
gardener  will,  first,  prevent  v/e^-ds  from  growirjg  to  a  point  where  they  produce 
seed;  and  second,  in  case  seeds  are  forr^ed,  dry  and  "burn  the  plants  "before  the  see 
can  he  scattered.    Always  kill  weeds  while  they  are  still  anall. 


AxTNOiHCEi'.IEl'IT:  Tnat  was  JFeighbor  Thompson,  hringirig  you  liis  weekly  reading  from 
the  Primer  for  Town  Pamiers.  I^Ir.  Thompson  has  asked  "me  to  suggest  that  some  of 
you  may  want  copies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  "bulletin  called  "¥eeds  and 
How  to  Control  Them,"  tamers'  Bulletin  No.  66O-F;  and  also  the  publication  on 
"Quack  Grass,"  Farm.ers'  Bulletin  i-To.  1307-?.     You  may  send  your  requests  for  these 

"bulletins  to  Station  or  to  the  I3nited  States  Department  of  Agricul'cure  in 

Tfe^hington, 


PRUr^  lOT.  ?0'."^-  ^ARI'lERS  ^ednosd^.y, "  Jvoae  llV  1930 . 

NOT  FOR  FU3LICATI01T 


Siooak:ir- ;  T  iiae : 

AaiTOir.TCj; □IIT :    And  novr  we  hear  from  ITcish'bor  Thompson  again.    And  in  tod^^r's  Pri- 
mer for  "ovci  Farmers  Mr.  Thompson  brings  timolj''  suggestions  tliat  I '/a  sure  all 
town  farmers  will  want  to  hoar  discussed.     For  the  next  10  minutes  he  ch^its 

about  insects  insects  that  affect  our  garden  crops,  "both  vegetables  and 

flowers.    All  right,  ileighbor. 


If  I  vore  tc  tell  you  now  we  used  to  bag  whole  nerds  of  African  elephants 
with  insect  vrov.'der,  you  might  not  believe  me. 

-:l:^d  if  I  wore  to  relate  hov;  wc  used  to  hunt  bacteria  vdth  baseball  bats, 
you  probably  vfouldn't  believe  that  either. 

roithor  story  would  be  strictly  true. 

2v.t  \'Q  don't  have  to  ovenyork  our  im^i.ginations  to  find  real-life  parollels 
for  these  stories  right  in  our  own  bad:- yards  •    Perna'os  you  shouldn't  compcU'e 
big-gruac  hunting  with  insect  powder  to  exterminating  plant  lice  with  paris  green. 
But  the  tv.rc  cases  have  one  important  thing  in  common.    They're  both  in  the  same 
class  witl:  putting  salt  on  a  bird's  tail.     If  you  judge  by  actual  results,  it  is 
no  more  fanciful  to  hunt  bacteria  with  ball  bats  than  it  is  to  attaclc  leafhopp'ers 
with  an  arsenical  spray- 

Tc  mal^e  a  long  story  short  it  scons  that  a  lot  of  insect  poison  rar,y  be 
wasted  on  insects  that  it  will  not  poison. 

Mr.  U.  H.  IThito,  vegeto.blo  insect  s'oecialist  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says  that  one  of  the  questions  he  finds  in  his  mail  most 
frequently  is  one  that  runs  something  like  this:    "Will  paris  green  and  calcium 
arsenate  kill  plant  lice  or  leaf -hoppers  as  well  as  potato  bugs?    And  if  not, 
why  not?" 


"Tell,  of  course  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  "Ho.''    And  the  p^iswer 
to  the  second  is  that  plant  lice  and  potato  bugs  have  altogether  different  food 
liabits . 

This  question  of  food  habits  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  methods 
of  controlling  insects,  so  I  thought  you'd  be  interested  in  what  Mr.  iHiite  has 
to  say  about  it. 


T':  begin  with,  insects  fall  into  two  general  groups,  so  far  as  their  m.ethod 
of  eatin;,  is  concerned.    One  group  chews  up  the  foli«age  or  other  parts  of  the 
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plant.    And  in  this  gtoup  ate  such  common  insects  as  potato  "beetl^os,  boan 
"beetles,  blister  boetlos,  cutwot^m^,  Caterpillars  and  maggots,    Thp  ot^hjr  class 
obtains  its  food  by  punct-uring  stems,  leaves  or  fruit,  ani^  8^;up]ji;}.ng  up  the  plant 
juices.     Tl-iis  is  the  class  that  plant  lice,  and  leaf -hoppers  and  plant  bug  be-r 
long  in. 

Of  course,  there  are  variations  within  the  groups  too.    The  potato 
beetle,  for  instance,  eats  the  whole  leaf.    The  Mexican  bean  beetle  feeds  only 
on  the  lov/er  surface  of  the  leaf.     The  striped  cucumber  beetle  feeds  on  stems 
and  leaves  and  fruits,  while  the  squash  vine  borer  feeds  WITHIN  the  stems.  And 
so  on. 

These  chewing  insects,  for  the  most  part,  can  be  controlled  by  applying 
so-called  stomach  poisons.    Paris  green,  lead  arsenate,  and  calcium  arsenate, 
are  stomach  poisons,  and  they  can  be  applied  either  in  the  form  of  liquid  or 
of  dust.    But  the  point  is  to  see  that  the  poison  gets  on  the  part  of  the  plant 
where  the  insect  is  feeding. 

For  instance,  you  canH  control  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  by  applying 
poison  to  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves.    On  the  other  hand,  poison  on  the 
upper  surface  alone  is  effective  for  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  since  the 
potato  beetle  eats  the  ',7hole  leaf.    Again,  insects  which  spend  most  of  their 
lives  inside  the  plant  must  be  poisoned  before  they  get  inside.    After  they 
once  gain  entrance  to  the  roots  of  stems  there's  no  way  of  killing  them  'jithout 
also  injuring  the  plant.    This  is  why  arsenical  sprays  and  dusts  aren't  effective 
with  these  pests.    The  best  cure  in  this  case  is  prevention,  and  the  best  pre- 
ventive seems  to  be  frequent  applications  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  the  j^ound 
about  the  plants  for  the  cabbage  maggot,  and  onion  maggot. 

ITo;/  \,'hon  you  come  to  cut  worms  and  grasshoppers  you  have  still  another 
special  [oroblem.    Tlioy  get  their  food  by  cutting  the  plant  off,  but  it  is  hard 
to  reach  thorn  with  arsenical  sprays  and  dusts.    Ho\7evor,  they  readily  fall  for 
poison  bait.    And  another  thing  we  have  to  remember  is  that  cutworms  feed  at 
night  or  on  dark  overcast  days,  so  poison  bait  is  applied  late  in  the  evening. 
Most  gardeners,  by  the  way,  seem  to  prefer  a  simple  mixture  of  wheat  bran, 
molasses,  and  paris  green.    Mix  5  pounds  of  dry  -.vheat  bran  with  one  ounce  of 
Paris  green  and  then  add  from  4  to  6  quarts  of  water  containing  about  a  half- 
pine  of  molasses. 

But  so  much  for  the  chewing  insects.    Obviously,  there's  a  very  definite 
line  bet\7eon  this  group  and  the  so-called  sucking  insects.    You  can't  control 
sucking  insects  with  stomach  poisons  because  they  get  their  food  inside  the  leaf 
or  stem  v/hore  the  poison  doesn't  penetrate.    They  can  often  be  controlled,  how- 
ever, \7ith  \7hat  are  known  as  "contact"  poisons.    Plant  lice,  for  instance,  are 
soft-bodied  creatures  and  they  die  when  they  come  in  contact  with  these  poisons. 
Nicotine  soap  sprays,  nicotine  dusts,  and  pyre thrum  sprays  and  dusts  are  effec- 
tive reuiedies  for  controlling  most  plant  lice. 

However,  there  are  many  variations  within  this  class  of  insects  also. 
Large  plant  bugs  such  as  the  Harlequin  cabbage  bug  succ-umb  to  contact  poisons 
when  they  are  young.    But  in  their  mature  stages  they  do  not.    So  we  h^ve  to 
resort  to  clean  cultural  methods  and  to  hand-collection  to  control  them  effec- 
tively. 
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A;u'-  then  tal:e  the  potato  leafhopper.    ITicotine  and  Pjrrethr-am  are  fairly 
good  remgdiee,  "out  the  best  way  to  control  these  hop'oers  is  to  spray  v/ith 
Bordea^jjc  mixture.    Tne  sprajj'ed  plant  absorbs  copper  from  the  Bordeaux  MixtuiPe 
on  the  leaves  and  the  insect  {rets  a  fatal  dose  of  copper  in  feeding  on  the 
plant  juices. 

On  the  other  hand  both  Bordeaux  raixture  and  contact  poisons  are  inef- 
fective against  the  leaf-hopper  which  attacks  sugar  beets.    And  so  it  -joos. 

IT;v/  I*ve  mentioned  these  differences  in  the  habits  of  insects  because 
they  illustrate  a  point  th-at  Mr.  TOiite  emphasizes.     It  illustrates  that  ap- 
plying poisons  in  a  haphazard  manner  is  likely  to  be  ineffective.    And  it  is  not 
only  ineffective  but  it  means  a  waste,  of  good  material  and  thus  adds  to  the  ex- 
pense of  gardening. 

The  first  essential  in  controlling  insects  is  to  determine  how  the  insect 
is  getting  its  food.    Pind  out  whether  it  is  eating  the  foliage  or  sucking  the 
plant  juices,  and  upon  what  part  of  the  plant  it  is  located. 

iLic.  now  I'd  like  to  add  a  word  about  the  poisons  that  Mr.  "^lite  has 
recommended. 

"The  first  thing  to  remember,"  he  says,  "is  tha.t  arsenical  poisons  aiid 
many  other  insecticides  are  also  poisonous  to  man.    Therefore,  do  not  apply 
arsenicals  to  the  foliage  of  anj'  crop  ivhich  is  to  be  used  for  food,  exce"ot  in 
the  seedling  sta^e.    Cabbage  of  course  may  bo  treated  up  to  the  ti^io  th?/G  the 
plants  be";~:in  to  head.     It  grows  from  the  inside  out,  and  the  outside  loaves 
which  may  contain  the  poison  are  not  usod  for  food." 

ITnere  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  insecticide  on  a  crop  with  edible  foliage 
Mr.  Tnito  recommends  pyrothrun.     This  ch3riical  is  not  poisonous  to  man  in  the 
diluted  form  in  which  it  is  applied  for  insects.     It  is  particulaxlj'  useful 
against  ■:)lant  lice,  but  it  may  also  be  used  to  help  control  a  few  lopjf -feeding 
insects,  such  as  the  striped  cucura,ber  beetles  pjid  flea  beetles. 

The  main  drawback  to  pyre thrum  is  that  it  is  more  expensive  than  the 
arsenico.ls  or  nicotine  products.     It  is  usually  too  costly  for  applico.tion  on 
large  acreo,gos.    But  for  the  snail  homo  garden  Mr.  Tnite  reconiuonds  it  o.s  very 
useful  insecticide. 

ITov/  if  you  want  specific  information  on  different  insects  and  different 
insecticides,  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Snto-r.-.logy  in  the  Bepartaent  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington.    Tliere  is  no  general  bulletin  available  just  at  present  covering 
all  insects  of  the  vegetable  garden.    However  there  is  a  bulletin  called  "Insect 
Enemies  of  the  Flower  Gordon,"  which  you  can  get  free  as  lon^  as  the  supply  lasts 
Tlie  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1495-?.    You  can  send  yrar  requests  to  me  in 
care  of  Station  ,  or  direct  to  the  Ilcpartment  of  Agriculture  in  W?-shington. 

AMOUITdavTSI'TT' :    That  was  ITeighbor  Thompson,  bringing  you  his  weekly  reading  from 
the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.    Mr.  Thompson  will  be  ba,ck  next  Wednesday  at  this 
same  hour  t-:  talk  about  rustic  furniture  and  other  orna>mental  equipment  for  the 
lawn. 
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HOT  TOR  POSLICATIOiJ 

S  p  ealci  ng  Tir.e : 

ANilOl'lTCE^SITT:     At  this  time  Neighbor  Thcnipson,  our  town-faraer  friend,  again 
trings  vou  the  Primer  for  Town  Fanners,  th-rough  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States 
De-partment  of  Agriculture.     Today's  lesson  frora  the  Primer  contains  suggestions 

on  the  uses  proper  and  improper  of  rastic  furniture,  pergolas,  and  arhors, 

vThat  does  it  sa;i'",  ITexghhcr? 


A  thing  of  "beauty  is  a  joy  forever;  hut  a  thing  that  is  s^apposed  to  he 
oeautiful  and  isn't,  is  often  a  very  very  sad  thing  indeed. 

But  proDahly  you've,    also  made  a  mental  note  of  this  fact  long  since. 
It  is  a  fact  that  is  especially  appropriate  to  any  discussion  of  la?7n  and 
garden  furniture. 

As  m^r  friend  and  advisor  W.R.B,  says,   the  simple  mechanics  of  "building 
rustic  furniture  is  exceedingly  easy.     Bu.t  it  is  not  all  carpenter  work.     It  is 
an  art,  and  W,R.B,  ,  ?/ho  specializes  on  such  things,   says  that  you  had  hetoer  not 
undertake  it  until  you  he^ve  clearly  in  mind  just  what  you  want  to  create. 

We  had  just  "been  discussing  the  handiwork  of  a  neighhor,  an  excellent 
gardener  hy  the  way,  who  read  a  magazine  article  and  was  inspired  to  huild  a 
pergola.     Jor  convenience  let's  call  him  Watson.     Watson  went  to  the  lumioer 
yard  and  cought  some  dressed  pieces  of  hxh  timher,  a.  quantit;^  of  2-inch  strips, 
and  one  or  two  other  sizes,  accordii^ig  to  directions.     He  proceeded  to  huild  a 
sort  of  framework  over  his  garden  walk  at  the  point  v/here  the  flower  garden 
joined  the  lavrn  at  the  rsar  of  the  hov.se.     The  com/pleted  pergola  formed  a  sort 
of  archway  over  10  feet  of  the  garden  walk.    It  was  a  nice  piece  of  carpenter 
work.     Then  Watson  gave  it  several  coats  of  glistening  white  paint, 

iTow,  privately  I've  always  felt  there  wa;^  poite  thiii^  wrong  with  this 
picture.     So  I  guided  W.R.3.  hy  that  wa^7  the  other  day  to  get  his  reaction. 

"'/7ell,"  said  W.R.B.,  smiling  a  little  hit,"  if  something  could  be  dene 
to  cover  up  that  white  paint  it  might  look  much  hetter.     Som^e  sort  of  climibing 
vine  might  work  wonders.     Bit  as  it  is,  Watson's  pergola-  is  anythiiig  tut  rustic. 
The  white  paint  puts  it  in  such  contrast  to  the  surroundings  tl-^t  it's  artifi- 
ciality is  i.-miediately  apparent," 

We  also  found  that  Watson  had  tried  to  relieve  the  contrast  hy  placing 
a  couple  of  white-painted  garden  henches  under  nearhy  trees.     Bat  som.ehow  this 
didn't  seem  to  help. 
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A?  'iT.R.Ei  put  iti  it  wae  aS  if  a  family  had  'bought  an  odd  piece  of  furni- 
ture for  the  parlor;  and  then  had.  tried  to  secare  harmony-  by  adding  ?o.:.:ilar  pieces 
'and  setting  them  around  as  though  they  vyere  fa?tened  to  the  floor, 

Watson  had  achieved  a  highly  artificial  rather  than  a  rustic  effect. 

On  the  other  hand  just  two  hlocks  fro::;  this  jlace  stands,  a  garden  that  I 
have  alv7ays  ad:::ired  ard.envied. 

Thj.s  garden  is  in  the  side-yard.     It  consists  of  a  rustic  arch  over  a  walk 
of  step-^oing  stones,  ^vhich  lead  to  a  shad.y  nook  under  a  large  oak  tree  50  feet  froir 
the  house.     Through  the  arch  you  get  a  giir.pse  of  a  grassy  space  ornamented  Tilth 
a  few  pieces  of  really  rastic  furniture,     ilear  the  center  stands  a  rustic  table 
and  3  very  ccnfor ta'cle  "benches,  a  .1  ::.ade  from  native  cedar  wood.     The  arns  of 
the  "benches  are  formed  from  crooked  cedar  branches.     The  seats  are  made  of  straigl: 
pieces  of  cedar  whichbas  been  split  and  worked  to  a  smooth  surface.     The  table 
has  a  tree  st'urcp  for  its  support,  and  while  the  table  itself  is  made  of  sawed 
planJcs,  it  '.:ia.z  a  trim  of  rustic  cedar  around  the  edges.    A  hammock  sv/ir^s  bet^?;een 
two  of  the  trees.     In  the  background  there  is  a  clump  of  small  trees  and  shrabs 
brought  in  from  -ohe  nearby  woodland,  and  at  the  lowest  and  shadiest  point  of 
the  garden  there  "<  s  a  bed  of  native  v/ild  fe:ins, 

Now  this  inviting  garden,  which  appears  so  infoima-1,  is  really  the  result 
of  very  careful  planning.     Tiae  law^'er  who  created  it  is  a  bu.s3'  man,  but  ho  has 
made  a  hobby  of  his  sylvan  treat  and  he  spends  at  least  one-half  day  a  week 
at  his  hobby. 

My  next-door  neighbor,  who  .happens  to  be  a  doctor,  has  achieved  a  siraj.lar 
effect  on  a  snaller  scale.     Wlien  he  moved  in  to  this  place  a  few  years  ago,  he 
found  near  the  back  of  the  lot  a  double-row  of  neglected  grape  vines  that  had 
formerly  been  supported  on  a  lath  framework,  but  the  framework  had  collapsed. 
He  i.7ri-iediatel3"  Set  out  to  secure  a  nur.ber  of  good  cedar  posts,  and  enough  cedar 
poles  to  form  a  top  for  the  arbor.     .Then  with  the  arbor  completed  he  trained 
the  vines  on  it.     The  res-alt  was  a  fine  rustic  appearance.     He  left  all  of  the 
bark  on  the  posts  and  poles  and  took  care  not  to  trim  the  knots  and  branches  very 
closely,   thus  adding  to  the  rustic  effect.     Since  that  time  he  has  gr.aduolly 
added  other  rustic  features,  holding  strictly  to  his  idea  of  keeping  out  all 
features  that  might  seem  artificial. 

Last  year  he  planted  a  Van  Sleet  climbing  rose  at  the  entrance  to  his 
poultry  yard.     But  firs'c  he  set" two  tall  cedar  posts  as  gate  posts  and  placed 
across  the  top  a  crooked  gnarly  branch  from  an  old  cedar  tree.      And  now  he  is 
training  the  Van  Jellt  rose  upon  this  gateway, 

From  observing  the  successes  and, failures  of  my  neighbors  and  from  talking 
with  ex;perts,  I've  about  concluded  th.  t  the  simplest  and  most  natural  ornaments 
are  the  most  artistic.     That  is  wiiy  plain  and  simple  bird  houses  are  usually  more 
fitting  than  bird  houses  built  ^.n  elaborate  designs.     And  that  is  vihy  I  prefer 
to  be  greeted  by  a  reallive  JS'gj^onan  a  castiron  ircage  of  one.     It  is  why  stone 
rabbits,  and  iron  bullfrogs,  and  so  on,  very  frequently  appear  out  of  place. 
And  the  sane  rcile  applies  to  cement  benches  and  tables  and  other  garden  furniture. 
Unless  these  articles  are  artistically,-  finished,  so  that  they  closely  approach  the 
appearance  of  natural  stone,  they  are  apt  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  average 
garden. 
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And  now  let  me  close  oy  quoting'  a  few  timely  tips  frorn  W.R.B. 

"There  are  a  nuni'ber  of  pieces  of  garden  furniture  siicli  as  plant  "boxes," 
says  W,R,B.  in  answer  to  a  question,"  which  may  "be  made  of  rough  raaterial  and 
which  are  very  attractive.    Be  sure,  however,  that  they  fit  the  surroundings. 
ITery  often  the  choice  of  color  in  the  paint  makes  a  wonderful  difference.  'The 
idea  is  to  avoid  extreme  contrast  and  secure  general  "blending  or  harmony  \7ith  the 
trees,  the  shru"bs,  the  lawn,  and  everything  else  that  goes  to  make  up  the  garden. 
Por  this  reason  neat  "blocks  of  grarJ.te  or  other  kind  of  natural  stone  are  more 
desira'ble  than  concrete  for  steppir^g  scones  in  the  garden  walks.     Concrete  "blocks 
must  "be  used  very  carefully  if  you  are  to  avoid  an  artificial  appearance.  An 
otherwise  impossihle  pergola    ar'oor,  or  concrete  wall  may  "be  softened  and  made  a 
thing  of  "beauty  "by  partly  covering  it  m.th  clim'bers  of  one  kfl^.  or  another.  And 
a  wall  may  often  "be  effectively  screened  with  evergreens^r  shru"blDery  plantings. 
Just  fall  in  line  with  Nature's  methods  a:id  you  will  secure  the  harmony  of  color 
and  design  that  you  are  looking  for," 

AMOuUGEL-iMT:    ];Teigh"bor  Thompson  has  just  "brought  you  his  weekly  reading  from  the 
Primer  for  Town  Farmers.    Next  week  he  will  "be  "back  at  this  same  hour  to  continue 
his  discussion  of  garden  decorations.    At  that  time  he  will  take  up  "bird  iDaths 
and  fountains. 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


SpeaMng  Time: 

Ai'TlTOUI^CIl-.ffllNTT:    Again  we  have  Neighbor  Thompson  with  us,  and  in  today's 
Primer  for  Town  Pamers  Mr.  Thompson  has  more  to  say  aoout  garden 
decorations,  useful  and  otherwise.    Por  the  next  10  minutes  he  taBcs  about 
bird  baths,  lily  pools,  fcantains,  and  so  on.    All  right,  Neighbor. 


The  other  morning  I  got  up  to  see  the  sun  rise,    Sut  I  became  so 
interested  in  watching  an  old  robin  take  her  morning  plunge  in  my  garden 
bird  bath  that  I  forgot  all  about  the  s'on.    The  robin,  in  turn,  was  intent 
only  upon  her  bath.     She  paid  no  attention  to  me,  although  I  approached 
to  within  10  feet.    ^Vithin  an  hour  that  morning  I  counted  14  birds  who 
dropped  in  to  splash  in  tho  bath. 

Then  I  went  inside  for  some  coffee  and  pretty  soon  I  heard  a  corx^o- 
tion.    Going  outside  again  I  found  a  catbird  making  a  terrible  fuss  about 
something.    He  was  chattering  away  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  bath,  and 
on  inspection  I  discovered  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  for  him  to  bathe 
with. 

This  experience,  and  other  sirailar  ones,  have  made  me  feel  that  my 
bird  bath  is  very  much  worthwhile,    I  bought  a  2-piece  bird  bath  four  years 
ago  for  my  garden,  and  evidently  it  soon  became  noised  around  among  the 
birds  that  everything  was  free,  even  to  the  dressing  rooms  atop  the  grape 
arbor.    At  any  rate,  I  soon  began  to  have  some  regula.  customers.  Several 
of  my  neighbors  installed  bird  baths  at  about  the  same  time,  and  several 
others  have  since  follov/ed  suit,  some  buying  and  some  b-oilding  them,  T/e've 
found  that  a  concrete  basin  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same  material  will  cost 
from  $10  to  $25,  according  to  size  and  design.     Those  cut  from  natural 
stone  or  from  marble  will  cost  more,  of  co^^rse,     In  fact,  I  suppose  you  CAN 
go  to  aluost  any  limit  in  design  and  -:rice.    However  a  marble  basin  snjirmounted 
by  a  beautiful  marble  statue  would  seem  out  of  place  in  an;^'  but  the  m.ost 
foimal  and  well-kept  garden, 

Joe  Wiggins  who  lives  a  fev/  doors  dorm  the  street  from  me,  has  an 
inexpensive  bath  that  is  both  serviceable  and  attractive,    A  pillar  of  rough 
granite  supports  a  basin  which  Joe  made  by  cementing  together  small  pieces 
of  granite  rock.     Concrete  bird-baths  are  probably  the  most  common  ones. 
Concrete  in  bird-baths  is  less  ob jeptionable  than  it  is  in  garden  furniture, 
because  the  baths  can  always  be  partly  screened  by  shrubbery. 


Now,  if  you  want  to  attract  birds  to  your  garden  let  me  suggest  that 
you  provide  them  v/ith  a  free  bathing  place  during  the  summer,  and  a  feeding 
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"board  during  the  winter^    Those         two  of  the  first  things  I'd  do  if  I 
were  starting  over  again*    And  then  of  course  you  can  go  into  the-  "ousiness 
more  elaoorately  if  you  want  to.    You  might  "ouild  a  fountain  of  rock,  for 
instance  with  pools  for  hird-oathingo    Romcmher,  howevGr,  that  a  fo'ontain 
requires  considerahlc  v/ater,  especially  if  you  keep  it  running  constantly, 
A  pail  or  two  of  water  a  day  will  keep  an  ordinary  bird-bath  well  supplied^ 
while  a,  fountain  will  require  from  200  to  a  thousand  gallons  each  24  ho'ors. 

Personally,  I  have  a  weakness  for  fountains  as  a  garden  ornament. 
And  I'm  not  speaking  of  one  of  these  artificial  fountains  that  stand  out 
in  an  open  space  with  a  statue  in  the  center  and  an  imbrella  over  its  hee,d— 
with  perhaps  a  little  spuTt  of  water  going  up  from  the  tip  of  the  umbrella 
handle.    Myself,  I  much  prefer  a  simpler  fountain  with  a  basin  of  stone  or 
concrete  in  which  1  or  2  water  lillies  are  growing  and  with  a  few  gold  fish 
swimining  around  in  the  pool, 

T::ien,  I'd  like  to  have  a  background  of  rocks,  artistically  laid 
with  cement  mortar  colored  to  match  the  rocks.     I'd  have  pockets  in  the 
rocks  in  which  ferns  could  grow- — and  near  the  top  I'd  have  an  outlet 
through  which  a  jet  of  water  would  poi^-r  and  ripple  down  over  the  rocks  into 
the  basin.    The  fountain  and  pool  would  be  flanked  with  shrubbery,  the 
most  of  v.hich  would  remain  green  the  year  aro^Jnd,    And  as  to  location,  I'd 
put  the  fountain  either  in  a  recess  or  well  back  in  the  garden,  not  in 
the  middle  of  the  lawn  or  in  the  foreground  of  the  garden  proper, 

I  talked  with  a  man  on  the  train  the  other  day  who  has  become 
interested  in  water  lilies.    Pie  told  me  that  he  started  with  a  couple  of 
tubs,  which  he  made  by  sawing  a  large  barrel  through  the  middle,    rle  sunk 
these  tubs  in  the  ground,  placed  good  soil  in  them,  filled  them  v/ith 
water,  and  then  planted  his  lily  roots.    He  was  so  successful  with  this 
crude  garden  that  now,  he  told  me,  he  is  building  a  concrete  basin  for  his 
lilies,  which  will  also  serve  as  a  sort  of  fountain, 

17, H, 3,,  our  community  garden  expert,  always  emiDhasizes,  as  I^ve 
said  before,  that  the  main  point  in  building  an^'"  garden  equipment  of  this 
sort,  is  to  avoid  artificial  appearance,    For  that  reason  rough  rock  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  quarry  makes  a  better  foujitain  than  rock  tha.t  is 
hewn  and  dressed  as  if  for  building  purposes.    Or  better  still,  the 
weathered  stone  which  you  pick  up  from  some  hillside. 

As  to  coloring  the  mortar  with  which  the  rocks  are  laid,  most  of  us 
around  here  have  used  Icmpblack,  ■  TJe've  used  it  both  to  darken  the  cement 
mortar  used  betv/een  the  rocks  aiid  also  for  the  finish  coat  on  the  inside 
of  the  pool. 

How  big  a  pool  do  you  need?    Well,  a  pool  3  to  5  feet  T/ide,  5  to  8 
feet  Ion,,  and  30  inches  deep  usually  malces  an  attractive  little  pond  and 
basin  for  a  fountain.    This  provides  for  12  incues  of  soil  in  the  bottom, 
and  12  to  14  inches  of  water  for  the  lilies  to  grow  in.    And  that  sives 
plenty  oi  space  for  whatever  you  may  desire  in  the  wa^?-  of  an  ornamental 
fountain,  with  the  overflow  discharging  into  the  pool. 
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The  basin  may  "be  "built  of  conbrete  "building  "blocksi  or  of  forms  put 
in  and  filled  with  a  raixt-uxe  consisting  of  3  or  4  parts  clean  screened  gravel 
or  Droken  rock,  2  parts  sharp  sand,  and  2  parts  cements    A'Dout  1  "barrel  of 
cement  or  a  little  over  1  cu"bic  vard  of  miiced  concrete  is  required  for  the 
walls  and  flooring  of  a  pool  of  the  dimensions  given.    A"'Dout  a  sack  more 
of  cement  will  te  needed  for  the  water-proofing  coat  on  the  inside  of  the 
pool.    And  "by  the  \my,  add  a  little  lampblack  to  this  waterproofing  coat 
to  deepen  the  color;  and  also  a  small  quantity  of  water-proofing  compo'U-nd 
which  can  "be  mixed  with  the  water  used  for  tempering  the  cement.  This 
material  has  a  soapy  appearance  "but  it  gives  the  finishing  coat  a  sort  of 
glazed  finish  that  is  impervious  to  water* 

And  while  you  aro  putting  in  your  "baths  and  fountains  for  "birds, 
don't  forget  that  dogs  and  cats  also  appreciate  a  place  where  they  can  get 
water.     So  be  sure  to  provide  a  place  at  your  fountain  where  they  can  get  a 
drink* 

:(ii|e:K:f«9|(9K 

AM0UI'TC5I.'IE?iT;    That  was  Neighbor  Tlaompson,  giving  you  his  weekly  reading 
from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Mro  Thompson  will  be  with  us  again  next  Wednesday 
at  this  sarao  hour. 


